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THE KOLLOH-MAN, OR WES 





Tue above picture with the following descrip. 
tion, are cupied from the (Enylish) Chureh Mis- 
sionary Socicty’s ** Missionary Papers.” 

The man who has got a strange figure on his 
head, like a porcupine of or hedgehog, is called a 
Kolloh-man. 


Herepresentsthe devil. ‘The poor 


women and children who are running away 
frightened, are Bulloms,a people in Africa, among 
whom the Society has placed a Missionary, the 
Rev. Mr. Nylander. 

Mr. Nylander gives the 


Which ought to inake you very earnest in your 


following account, 


prayers that our Saviour would bless the good 
Missionary’s endeavors to bring this poor peopl 
to know Him. 

Kolloh is the name of a great spirit, who is 


supposed to reside in the neighborhood of Yon. 


' 
roo. Ile never comes outot the woods, eXCE pi 
onsuch mournful eceasions as the death ofa Chic 55 


been buried without his rela. 


or, if a person hia 
tions making a cry fur him, then the Kolloh, who 
has intercourse with the departed spirits, feels 
himself so much hurt, that be is obliged to leava 
his abode at nights, and go to the houses of thos 
relations, to rouse them and to trouble thei 
every night, till they procure rum and palin wine, 
&c. and have a good drink, and dance publicly, 
in remembrance of their departed friends. 

The Kolloh is made of bamboo sticks, in’ th 
form of an oval basket, about three feet long 

! 


and so det p that it gorcs ove! the man’s shoulders 


It is covered with a picce of net, and stuck all 


round with porcupin quills on the nose. Th 
mouth and nostrils stand wide open. It is fright 
fultolook at. Children, women, and old peop 


run and scream at lis appearance. 

A certain man pretends to have some very 
timate intercourse with this belzebub; and ther 
fore he is call d by Line spit tto take tlre Kollel 
on his he ad, and to go about wits it, ysece that 


the dances, drinkings, and howlines, are carr 


on regularly through the whole night; aud that 


all the young people, who are at work through 
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the day, are at the dance at night. 


If any are 
missed, he is permitted: to enter the houses, and 
to drive them out by foree; and he is a faithful 
servant of the devil. Some people stay out in 
the fields through the night, to ¢ njoy a littl: rest 
after their daily fatigue. 

The Kolloh.man is naked, bas washed himeecl! 
over with white clay, and has fringes of packing. 
mats or plaintain leaves round his waist, knees, 
and ankles. To give notice of lis coming, be 
rings a bell, which is fixed inside of the cap or 
basket. He has a switel in his hand to show 
his authority, If any person pass by lis abode, 
which is near the public road, he sings out ** Be 1” 
with one tone. Tf people mect him in the road, 


they must cither hide themselves, or else wo back ; 


1 


otherwise he eatches them, and-carries them to 


his place, and keeps them there for a few days, 


teaching them something of his arts, which tlhe 


people keep very secret. He makes them swear ; 


and tells them if they discover the scerets the 


Kolloh knows it, and makes their beliies swell, 
and thev are dead the moment their divulge any- 


thing of the sees V. 


| } } wit. ‘ 
After any of the people (chiefly children of ten 


or twelve years, sometimes young men) have 
been taughtin the mysteries of Kolloh, they en. 
gage inhis service, and gogbout with their teach. 


er, beating en a smal! turtlasshell, and sinving. 


Ike came also, to visit me, standin#® before the 
—_ at i } 66 Bln 19 ale wlailas 

door, and sang oul Djs iony me. 86 the chitduren 
' ' ' 

all running te hide themselves. L asked what it 
| eet 1 ! 

meant, and was told tha iis Was tie devil, aud, 

‘ ‘ — - } 

as the great TLeadman of the country were dead, 


he was much troubled about it, and came out ot 


tue woods to make ery for them—and now li 
came to g ! rv I saul, * L aceept « 
ho ae is servic bam cor to aris m out 
1 , , 
Iii iN N t » rer 
\ i i ft rb th natives Very much 
When the Sierra I ! Company had ye rr} 


it shall be my laber tu banish, not only this 
representative to the devil, bat the devil himself, 
from the Bullom shore. He has great power in 
this benighted spot; and resists our labors, both 
in private and in publie. May we be enabled to 
conquer, through Hin who has all power, im 


Hearenand inearth.—Uniou Missionary Herald, 
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TALE OF NORMANDY, 

There is no country richer in legend than the 
province of Normandy. From anearlyage it bas 
been associated with scenes of chivalry and re. 
mance. It has experienced many changes in its 
history, shifting from hand to hand, being at one 
time under the dominion of France, at another 
under that of, England.. As far back as the 
vear Y12 this tertile provinee Comprising an area 
of 150 gutles in length by 80 in width, was ceded 
by Charles the Simple to the Normans, a people 
from Denmark and Norway, who entered France 
ander Rollo3 ever sinee that period it has been 
distinguished by the appellation of Normandy. 
Rollo was its first duke; he held ita fief of the 
crown of Franee, as did several of his suecessors, 
iil Williain the Seventh duke, conquered Eng- 
land in 1066, from which time it became a pro- 
vinee of England, till it was lost in the reign of 
King John, and reunited te the crown of France. 
The Eaghsh, however, still keep possession of 


the islands on tts 


coust, of which Jersey and 


Guernsey are the principal; and itis a subject 
of boasting with the inhabitants of these fairy 


isles, for they are exquisitely beautiful, that 


amoung the * changes and ehanees”’ of war they 


have remeined unconquered,. 


Pleasure led me int 


i¢@ days of early manhood 
} 


om Far 


much in the delightful province of 
Normandy. It was at that period when the 
Bourbons were restored to the throne, and peace 
between England and France was proclaimed, 
after a protracted war, that the circumstance 
which [| am about to narrate was communica. 
ted tom J] was wending my way in a cabrio. 
let, with no other company than the driver, the 
rest of the pas st 


engers having 


upped at the last 
town we passed, and was endeavoring to reach 
Valognes, a small town in the department of La 
Manche, when the inclemeney of the weather 
und the very bad condition of the roads, seemed 
» place a decisive prohibition to our further pro. 


ure for the night There wer 


ll between 


twenty and thirty miles tuo perform, the di y was 
now at an end, anda dark and rainy night closing 
upon us I looked at my driver with that doubt- 
{ expt oO which seemed to question the ex 
pedicney of persisting in our progress. He un 
ders iy thoughts by that significant look and 
d, ‘if * Monsieur’? will put up with such 
ition as a tavern by the way-side can 

supply, we will adjourn to one of that character 
chi ts not mor tha ! faim ia ad ana 
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‘lo this proposal Lreadily consented, being not a 
little rejoiced that an asylum, however homnble 
it wight be, was so near at hand. laa few min- 
utes our carriage drove into the yard of the 
“ hotcleric,” and in a less time than the betore 
mentioned interval, I was snugly « nsconeced ina 
ecapacious chimney corner, before a fire of faggots 
which were crackling onthe hearth. Such a sitn- 
ation in one tu be desired ; [ know of none more 
so. No position that I have ever occupied in 
the mansions of the great or wealthy, hase ver 
impressed me with such a fecling of comfort. 
There was that degree of contrast that made thie 
situation cheerfully pleasant without being ac- 
tually exciting. The rain poured without and 
drove against the windows with all the the spite. 
fulness of a November storm; within all was dry 
and warm. Without it was so dark thet when 
you popped your head ont at the door you could 
not even see the rain that was beating in your 
face; within the fire biazed and the long and 
fitful shadows that danced against the opposite 
wall were rather the * children of light,” than 
the “ministers of darkness.” TL looked around ine 


with an air of satisfaction which was inereased 
by reflecting how safe and * at ease I was in my 
, 


posessions.’ My leather portmanteau which 


contained all my real and personal estate, was 
all within my actual supervision, occupying a 
corner in the same apartment as myself; as to 
pocket 
and I necded nocheck todraw it from that bank, 


mv funded property, that was in my own 


the only checks necessary, were those which pra- 
dence presented to keep it there. 

one 

Phere are certain wholesome catables that you 
may always depend uponina French tavern, how- 
A loalt 


of good bread of stupendous size, but having a 


ever inferior in other respects if may be. 


little sour taste, which is not disagrecable, when 
the palate has onee become accustomed to it; 
good fresh butter; an ** omelette” or pancake of 


eggs, Which no one buta Frenchman knows how 


to couk ; a slice of ham, and, if von are willing to 
wait for the slaughter and subsequent dressing—a 
fowl. ‘To these edibles, you may command an 


excellent cap of coffee, a bottle of the lig!t 


of the country, one of cider, or simply pure water 


Of such a sepper I was now invited to partake 


’ 


and Lapplied inyself to it with all that earnestness 


and vigor whicha long fast had ealled into action. 
This indispensible prelunminary to my nights 


comfort being adjusted, [resumed wy scat in the 


nook of the chimney, and looked about me for 
sume one with whom IT might hold communion. 
I was not long at fault, for the landlord himselt 
having attended to the demands driver 


of the 


and his cattle, drew a chair to the fire and by 
unobtrusive en juiries as to the satisfying of any 
wants in hishuimble tavern, led the way to a mor 
interesting conversation. Ina short time he felt 
no other restraint than that which good breeding 
and politeness impose, and which in France ar 
never overlooked, and he volunteered for my eve- 
old but 
authentic legend connected with the building in 


nings amusement to recount to me an 


which I was then actually a guest. [| accepted 


his offer with great readiness, and scttling myself 


in the attitude ofa | ner, heard the following 


story from the lips of ** mine host.” 
“The ¢ 


a . 
cumstances, 


\ ! 
aid he, which 


a 
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the principal actors therein were English,and I per- 
cvive that * monsicur,’ is from that country. tis 
now about thirty years that this building has been 
ocenpied as an hotel; before that period it was 
the property of an elderly man, who was remark. 
able for little except his cecentricity. He was 
apparently a bachelor, and it is not known to 
this day whe or what were his connexions, He 
lived here alone, cooked his own victuals, washed 
his own linen and mended his own clothes. He 
did not appear penurious, but his conduct seemed 
rather to be the result of a morbid melancholy, 
than that of an avaricious disposition. He was 
kind and charitable, and his very melancholy 
was not ofa misanthropie character, but rather 
of that deseription which shunned all society, 
from a fear that some prying spirit might seck 


tu open sources which had, long been stopped up. | 
|, Fon; 


The gentleman in question had been a traveler 
and he spoke the English language far more cor- 


reetly than the generality of my countrymen. 


It was «a matter of no little speculation in this 
partof the country, as to what might be tie 
canse of this dejection of spirits, which was se 
habitual that he aequired the appellation of * the 
melancholy gentleman.’ 


Some imputed it to | 


some dark deed which be bad committed, the . 


consciousness of which was preying on his peace ; 
against this supposition, were brought the gentle- 
ness of his disposition, the suavity of bis man- 
ners, aud above all the religious and moral tone 
of his conversation, which entirely removed from 
any display of sanctity, seemed to flow from a 
truly pure and uncontaminated fountain, 

* Another party entertained the opinion that he 
was a widower, and the loss fora beloved wife 
lay on his spirits with an overwhelming weight, 
and rendered abortive every effort that he might 


make to throw off his despondency. This opin. 


ion, however, was like the former, contested 
by many. ‘The examples of widowers in this 
neighborhood tended very stronely to contradict 


such a supposition. "Phey were any thing but a 


A part of 


cle spond ne set. them reverted to the 
amusements and jovialty that they were acens. 
tomed to in the days when the y were bachelors, 
and the rest sought in the arms of seme younger 
wife a full compensation for the loss they had 
sustained in the former one. An instanee of any 
individual becoming a vietin to melancholy from 
the loss of his wife, was not known in that part 
of the country. 

* But the most current opinion Was that his mel. 
This 


was so satisfactory a solution of the mystery that 


ancholy proces ded from unre epiite d love. 


THER sought no farther cause. Many had seen 


and all had heard of such cases, and it was well 


known thatthe diagnostics of the disease induced 


by love were as fantastical and incomprehensible 


as the passion itself. ‘Though this was the pre. 


vailing sentiment, yet it was not altogether sat. 
istactory, and those who pretended to have read 


deepest in the book of the human beart contended 


that this was not the true cause. It is certain 


that there was much that was irreconciliable with 


suci a decision. ‘There was noshunning on his 


part of female society when it happened to cross 


his path ; there were no stifled sighs, noe emotions 


be traye d, no flinching or reeo ling as if wounds 


were opening afresh; and nothing external to 


favor the idea that he had ever been hier? of 


« 


the tender passion. On the contrary when 
thrown into the company of ladies, (indeed a rare 
oceurrence) there was in his manner the same 
calm, quict and affable deportment which marked 
his intercourse with the other sex ; noe contusion, 
no change of countenance, no trembling of the 
hand, no hesitancy in the voice gave token that 
a cord was at length touched, which bad long 
ceased to vibrate. To these observations some 
superadded the consideration that it was impos- 
sible that any one sv well informed, so amiable 
and so gentlemanly conld be refused by any one 
deserving of his love, and evyc> if refused, a dis- 
position thus constituted would naturally seck a 
remedy in some more gracions fair one, than bury 
Whatever 
might be the cause, it was confined to his own 
bosom, and while his manly and handsome fea- 
tures were the index of some sceret and irreme- 
diable sorrow, his dips never betrayed the feelings 


itself in the shades of selancholy. 


that were working within. 

* A change at length took place and it was 
hailed by the inquisitive as affording a reasonable 
hope that the enigma would reecive such light 
that it might casily be solved. A treaty of peace 
was signed between France and England, and 
the ‘ melancholy gentleman’ immediately availed 
himself of the pacific state of affairs to visit Eng- 
land. Ile announced his intention to the neigh- 
borsof visiting England fora few weeks, andit was 
remarked by those who had studied his character 
most closely that this declaration was aceompa- 
nied by a beam of light which they had never 
observed before to animate his saddened counte- 
nance. Could it be that the source of his sorrow 
This 
strongly suspected, and it was as strongly be- 
lieved that 


that 


was connected with that country? was 


a short time wonld reveal what 


He left 


best wishes followed him, for he was very dears 


connection existed. us, and our 


to us all; his very seclusion and sadness had 


thrown around him a spell of 


enchantment, 
greatly enhancing our interest in’ his welfare. 
Ile went 


alone, taking a small portmanteau for 


his clothes, but how much 


tell. 


money none could 


These were not the days of bank accom. 


modations and paper representatives, nothing 
short of the sterling material itself could obtain 
currency. As his trunk was qnite light and his 
pockets eould carry no very large amount of 
specie, the conclusion was quite reasonable that 
he had not taken any considerable sum of money 


along with him. 


Hle locked up the old house, 
and deposited the key with one of the neighbors, 
who was a magistrate, requesting that bis prem 
ises might not be in any shape intruded upon 
until his retarn, which he placed at’ the farthest 
at two months. 

“Two months soon passed away, but the gen 
tleman returned not; another and another suc- 
ceeded and no tidings came. Appr he nsions 
were now felt as to his ever re turning, and it 
became a question of duty whether his premises 
oughtnot to be entered and his papersexamined, as 
they might furnish some clue as to where he was 


gone and what and who he 


was. ‘Vhe worthy 

magistrate to whom the key had been entrusted, 

deferred this search to the last possible mo 

ment, heeding the charge which had been 

given him when the keys were entrusted to his 

3 care, and respect ng th eherecter and feel 
v the absent ntleman When, howeve 
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accompa. 
nicd with one or two of the pelice as witnesses, 


farther forbearance became criminal, 


he entered this deserted house. But there was 
nothing there to give any information or to sat- 
isfy the most searching curiosity. A single 
bedstead with the necessary appendages and 
some of the plainest furniture constituted the 
whole sum of moveable property, with the excep- 
tion of a moderate sized library, and it was re- 
membered that when the stranger entered on the 
possession of the house, he brought four or five 
large, heavy ciests, which were marked ‘ books.’ 
An old * buffet’ contained some cast off clothing, 
with blankets and sheets fur his bed. ‘There was, 
however, in a little closet off the chamber, which 
had the appearance of a study and which was 
that 


*escritoir and attention was immediately direeted 


unquestionably devoted to purpose, an 
to that as the most probable source from whence 
any important information might be derived. On 
opening it, papers in bundles, neatly tied up met 
the eye and several thick books of manuscript. 
But even here expectation was disappointed. 
‘These writings related to observations on men 
and things, remarks furnished by travel, anda 
They 


spoke very plainly of a well stored and intelli- 


variety of essays on different sciences, 


gent mind, bat they gave not the remotest in- 
formation as to whom that mind belonged. 
“"Phe search having thus proved altogether 
ineffectual and unsatisfactory, it was thought 
best to close the house as before, and patiently 
await the revelations of time. ‘The patience of 
the commnnity had not long to be taxed, for in a 
few weeks a letter arrived from the Municipal 
Police at Paris, directed to the head of the police 
in this quarter, containing the following informa. 
tion. * Thata gentleman whose passport desig- 
nated him as belonging to this department, and 
whose age, description and name were given, had 
recently died ina small town in England, after 
a protracted sickness. From his first attack his 
mind had been much affected, and his account 
of himself was incoherent and unintelligible. 
"That he had on his arrival at the place where he 
died instituted enquiries respecting an individual 
of some family in that vicinity, and finding that 
the person in question was dead, he sank into a 
state of the most deplorable melancholy, and 
died without making any communication to any 
one. It farther stated that nothing was found 
in his possession but a trunk of clothes, a small 
amount of money and a few books. There were 
no letters or papegs, to throw any light on his 
history. In concMasion it stated that the money, 
together with the sale of the books and clotlies 
did not more than defray the expenses of his 
medicalattendant and the cost of his funeral. It 
was recommended, that if he were the owner of 
any property in the part of France, which he 
inhabited last, due measures should be taken, 
that his lawful heirs might inherit the same. 
“In accordance with the advice thus commu. 
nicated, publication was made far and wide tor 
the heirs of the property, but none have ever ap- 
peared to put in any claiuns. It has been sup. 
posed from this, that its owner was one of those 
beings that we sometimes meet with, cast upon 
the world at an early age like a neglected seed, 
but which falling in some genial soil has vege- 
tated and ripened and yielded good fruit, without 
This 


the fosteriug care of the parent. supposi. 


SS = 


tion comes at least within the range of a very 
reasonable probability. Be this as it may, no 
legal claimant presenting himself, the property 
was taken in charge of the public authoritics, till 
such times as the rightful owner, if such existed, 
should produce his title. 

** Under this new arrangement the property was 
leased, and as it stood a convenient distance be. 
tween Valognes and Coutances, it was converted 
into a tavern. 
like * 
somctimes a carricr with a heavy load will make 
it his stopping place for the night, but with the 


Sometines a benighted traveler 
monsicur,’ takes a supper and bed, and 


exception of these casualitics, it can boast little 
beyond the custom which the passing traveler 
and driver, between the two towns afford. 

** But now anew era in the history of this house 
is about to open, and it is at this epoch that the 
countrymen of * monsieur’ acted so prominent 
apart. After the house had been converted into 
a tavern, there appeared towards the close of an 
gentlemen, 
up for the night and entered into conversation 


autumn day two English They put 
with the landlord about the house and premises. 
They expressed a desire to find accommodation 
for a couple months in this part of the country 
for the purpose of sporting, and if they could find 
the necessary conveniences here, they would look 
no further. One of the gentlemen enquired how 
long this house had been occupied as a tavern, 
observing at the same time that he should argue 
that such was not 


from its construction, its ort. 


ginal design. ‘This remark led to its’ history 
down to that period, together wih a particular 


No. 


thing further transpired that night, but the next 


description of the * netaneholy gentleman.’ 


morning the gentlemen desired to sce the premi-. 
ses, and finding them to their mind, immediately 
closed the bargain. It was stipulated that a 
small out building which had been used for vege- 
tables should he give up to them for a kennel for 
their sporting dogs. ‘This point of the contract 
they particularly insisted upon, and they appeared 
much more solicituus for the comfort of their dogs 
than of themselves. ‘Thisoceasioned no surprise, 
however, in the mind of the landlord, for he had 
heard the saying, ( monsieur will pardon my 
presumption’) that three things an Englishman 
thinks of before he thinks of himsc!f—his horse, 
his dog and his wife—and that they take exactly 
that precedence in which [ have placed them. 
This proverb applies of course exclusively to the 
sporting character. 

“ A 


place between the landlord and his future guests, 


satisfactory arrangement having taken 
they returned to Valognes, and in the course of a 


ayauin 


made their appearance with 
The 


of an entirely ditferent cast 


day or two 
their guns, dogs, a sporting cart and horse. 
new comers were 
from the gentleman who had formerly oecupied 
There was no melancholy in their 


composition, but they were free-hearted, jovial 


the house. 


and gencrous fellows, who spent their money like 
They were on the best possible terms with 
had 


tircly, having ente red it, by an avenue that lay 


lords. 


their landlord, whose heart they gained en. 


the nearest to it—the pocket. It is true that the 


landlord, when his guests were gone away on an 


excursion for game, which they frequently did 


for several days together, would make merry 
with his friends at the case with which the Eng- 


lish were imposed upon. ‘They paid at least 


twice as much as any other people, and drank 
the common wines of the country under the name 
There 


Was nota little speculation as to the object of 


and at the price of the rarest vintage. 


these two gentlemen, planting themselves in’ an 
obscure and remote part of Normandy, merely 
tur the purpose of shooting. This was thought 
to be searecly the true cause. It was sugyested 
that they might be counterfeiters, for it was ob. 
served that they were often up ata late hour, as 
might be known from the light burning in their 
‘To this it force 


vbjected, that all the money whieh had hitherto 


chamber. was with mach 
been reeeived from them, and which the land. 
lord called his ‘golden harvest,’ passed the ordeal 
of the 


Then it was supposed, as in the case of the 
‘ 


merchant and broker without hesitation. 


melancholy gentleman,’ that they were crimi- 
nals, or perhaps fugitives from justice, bat this 
opinion gained but little credence. It was only 
necessary to look on the open, frank and honest 
faces of these men to decide at once that there 
was nota particle of the villain in their composi. 
tion. I must say to the honor of the landlord, 
that he frowned down this ungenerous suspicion, 
Though be profited by their lavish expenditure, 
and sometimes made charges that could not be 
reconeiled tu a very rigid integrity, yet he was 
by nature too liberal a man to suffer two stran- 
gers, Who had placed themselves under his care, 
to be assailed by the voice of calumny, without 
stepping forward in their defence. When pressed 
to yive 


his opinion, he expressed it by actions 
rather than words. He would double up his 
huge fists and thrnst them in his pocket, and, 
then, undoubling them wave them lightly about 
his head, by which pantomime he gave his com. 
pany to understand with respeet to his guests 
that their pockets were heavy but their heads 
were light. As the landlord was a kind of oracle 
inthe neighborhood, this explanation was very 
generally reecived as satisfactory, and the * two 
English friends,’ as they were called, were looked 
upon as rich and generous individuals but rather 
deficient in wit. 

** One morning the two friends started off with 
little 


formed the landlord on their departure that they 


their dogs and guns in their eart and in. 


might not return fora week. In the meantime, 
they wished to retain their rooms, and desired 
that the« y 


any traveler. 


might not be disturbed or entered by 
This communication occasioned no 
surprise in the mind of the landlord, as such ex. 
seldom 


frequent, though they 


Off they set, re- 


eursions were 


exceeded two or three days. 
ceiving a promise from the landlord that their 
injunction should be complied with to the very 
letter. But when a week had passed away, and 
they did not return, suspicion was awakened, 
and it was determined to make enquiry concern. 
ng them. They were easily traced toCherbourg, 
a seaport town, where they had the very next 
day after quitting the tavern, got therr passports 
endorsed at the police office for embarkation, and 


When 


land. 


had sailed the next morning for England. 
this circumstance was made known to the 


ately went to work to 


lord, he nnmeca examine 
the premuscs, In their room he found their 
trunks, void of clothing, but containing a purse 


of money, together with the following letter: 
** Monsieur :-—It having came to our knowl. 


cdge by means which it ts not here necessary to 
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mention, that the former owner. of these premises 
had a large amount of gould concealed in a part 
of the same, which on investigation you will not 
fail to discover, we resolved on making the at- 
We 
have suececeded, and we feel that in thes transac. 
If the unter. 
tunate gentleman had had any legal representa. 


tempt to possess onrselyes of the saime. 
tion we have not injured any one. 


tives, we would on no account have wronged 
them, but as it is, we look upon our acquisition 
found. 
attentions while under vour rool, and beg you to 


us treasure We thank you for all your 
accept the purse of gold as an evidenee, that 
while intent on onr own interests, we have not 
altogether forgotten yours. Yourobedicnt serv’ts.’ 

“ This letter gave the landlord quite another 
opinion of the character of his late guests. In. 
stead of pointing to his head to indicate the 
deficiency of their wits, he would now give it 2 
shake, accompanied by a wink, as much as to 
suy, ‘cunning. fellows.” A search was next 
instituted to ascertain where the money had been 
secreted; and it was soon discovered that in a 
hole under the pavement ef the. dog-kennel, the 
precious deposit had been made. 
landlord. beheld the the 
Ile consoled himself at the 


whathe never had, but whieh if fortune had fa- 


The astonished 
place where money 


was—not. loss of 
vored him he might have possessed, by the purse 
of gold; and he was willing to acknowledge that 
ifthe Eaglishmen had outwitted Iiim, they bad 
been guilty of no meanness or littleness in the 
transaction. 

‘* How these Englishmen got possession of the 
secret was The probable 


conjecture is that in purchasing the books 


never known. most 


and 


effects of the melancholy gentleman after his 


deceate in Engiand, they lad found some memo. 


randum which at first had been overlouked and 


which contained the information.” 


Thus ended the tale of mine whieh 


had pleasingly beguiled me of a tedious hour. 


host, 


The next morning the sun rose brilliantly and 


ihe drops on the trees sparkled like diamonds. 


| restined ny journey with invigorated spir ts 


landlord, bot giving him 


’ 


having settled with my 


no purse of gold, for [Thad found no prize. 1 
have since frequently passed the spot, and the 
driver has seldoin failed to point it ont to some of 
the passengers, as the residence of the * melan- 
choly gentleman and the two jolly Englishmen.” 
C.F. L. F. 
THE PRUSSIAN 
Duaine the 





GIRLE.. 


seven year's war, the exertions 


of the Prussians in that eritien) 


moment to sup 


port ther failing fortunes of their inde tativabl 


monarch, were traly worthy of a luminous char. 
thy 


acter mi 


reeords of h story 5 but they were 


fur outdone by the publie sacrifices which were 
voluntary made by individuals to repel the en 
. . i 


croachiments of the 


armics of France in the year 
Is2l. Kach family contributed in different ways 
to the expenses of the wars, and even the poor. 
est hordes, gave in their mite for the general 


good, though it de prived their families of many 


a little luxury which they had before been u 


In one of the 


romantic vallies of Silesia ved 
a young girlof surpassing beauty, the 


celight of her parents; whos« 


OnTY 


was to attend to their floc KS, and bear 


produce of their little farm toa ne 


Ella, like the wild flower, had grown and bloom. 
ed in obscurity, adorned and beautified by the 
onerring hand of nature. She had seen but little 
of the world ontil the trump of war sounded over 
the country, and echoed discerdantly amidst the 
dark recesses of solitude: and when, ‘in conse. 
quence of her inguiries, her father was obliged to 
tell her the distracted state of her native land, the 
indignant blush and high. heaving of her bosom 
proclaimed how much she felt for her enterpris 
img. sovereign and the brave people who were ar- 
rayed todefend his dominion, 

** Heaven grant us victory!” exclaimed she, in 
the patriotic enthusiasm of her soul. * 1 would 
father, that. wature made woman strong enough 
to fight.’ 

The old man only smiled a reply, ard kissing 
her rosy cheeks, bade her keep out of sight of the 
soldiers. 

Ella knew 


where to find one on whom she might gaze upon 


The caution was scarcely needed. 
and be gazed upon for hours; and who, though 
not dressed out in the trappings of the military, 
he was more to her than all the world beside. 
She was‘soon onthe mountain slope watching 
her herds, and listening to the mellow notes as 
they flowed from the pipe of Adolph, a fine fea- 
tured young man, who sat at her feet, gazing 
tenderly upon her smiling face. 

“That hairof yours, Ella,” said he, laying down 
the instrument—* I would give the world for one 
little loek ;” throngh the 


gloossy tresses us they hung luxuriously around 


and he ran his fingers 


her finely moulded shoulders. 


* The world is net yoursto give, Mr. Adolph,” 


said she archly; 


but do you only love me for my 


curls, * wlich you are always praising ?” 

‘“*T love you for yourself, dear Ella; but these 
rich ringlets, which might grace a queen, I 
almost idolize them, and yet you refuse to bestow 
upon me one little tress.” 
‘“*Have L not 


lock, | might never see vouagain; for then you 


reason’? Were Ito give you a 
would have your idol by you and LT shonld be for. 
gotten. No, Adolph, first prove yourself worthy 
or the gift, and then you shall have not only a 
tress, but mv hand too, if vou deserve 

“Toll me 
mable a gift,” 
“And | will 


point out.” 


+.” 


how to became worthy of so inesti. 


exclaimed the « nraptured youth; 


follow the path whieh 


vou shall 


"Y i a 
* There itis,” answered the maide n, pointing to 


wards Bres 


au, and looking her lover fixedly inthe 
lace. 
* And what am Lto doin Breslan ?" 
“Join the brave men who are struggling for 
our | le rtics, and te nfold sha ] be thre love ot El- 
we 


Aslioht blush overspread the face of Adolph, 
he bade her farewell, and was soon lost among 
the de ep recesses of the valley. 

There was more courtliness in the last 


of Adolph than wenrally falls to the lot of the un 


speech 


tutored and robust 
Ella 


narrow defile, that there « 


mountaineers of Silesia; and 


thought ashe wended his way down th 


as more dignity in his 
mein than she had ver before observed Shy 
scarecly dare ask herself who he was: for he had 
been but ashort tune amone the shenher d 
no one knew auneht of hi rth or profession 
bul every one ke his g ity and 
now Hees Ol I 


* My hair,” said Ella to herself, as the youth 


vanished from her sight; *I- will dress it for his 


eake. ‘Thev> say it is rich and. beautiful; ah! 
how freely would I destroy each ample tress and 


scatter it upon the winds, did ~ he not love to 
smooth it with his fingers. 


Months 


herds alone and in sadness, for nothing was heard 


rolled away, and Ella watched her 


of Adolph, and the demon ef war continued to 
spread bis desolation over the land. 

It was proposed to raise ‘a sum by contribution 
amone the inhabitants of the mountain, whieh 
should be placed in the general fand, and appro- 
priated tothe use of the defenders of the King. 

When the father of Ella was called upon for 
his proportion, he had nothing to give, and the 
noble hearted @irl then, for the tirst time felt the 
want of wealth. 

* Father, Jet us scll our flocks,” said she—" we 
will be amply repaid in the freedom we shall en. 
joy, and, when peace comes again, I’m sure I can 
work for you.” 

“No, my daughter,” answered the old man, 
“our country reqtires no such sacrifice ; wemust 
not deprive ourselves of them eans of livelihood.” 

Ella refleeted fora long while, and formed a 
thousand plans for raising a som of money that 
was worthy of being given in aid of the patriotic 
cause 3 but all her schemes were impracticable, 
and she even wept in solitude for her inability to 
serve her country. 

* Would, that these locks were wires of gold,” 
exclaimed she, running her fingers through the 
clustering tresses as they daliied with the wind; 
‘*T might give them for the general good. 
they not be sold? 


Can 
I will go to Breslau and offer 
they may not bring but a trifle, yet they 
But Adolph—when he 
returns and beholds me deprived of my greatest 
> Alas! he will tarn 
Well, be itso, I 


will sacrifice even his love in the cause of liberty.” 


them; 
are all T have to bestow. 


beauty—what will he say 


fromme: he will love me nomore. 


She accordingly procecded to Breslua, and of. 
fered her hair for sale to the first frisseur in the 
city. The loveliness of the young girl, and the 
novelty of the offer, caused the person to inquire 
why she robbed herself of such beantiful tresses. 
On receiving 


the 


her answer, be was astonished at 


extraordinary, disinterested patriotism 


plaved by one so young and interesting 


dis. 


*T willtake the locks, my pretty girl,” 
the 


nto bracelets 


suid he, 


admire softness of their texture :—“* and 


turn them Every body will buy 


them when they know of wdhse hair they were 
made,.”’ 4 


The del 


and tlew 


ehted girl reecived the proferred sum, 
thre The 


frisseur had predicted right; the story got wind, 


to add jt to general fund. 


and the ladies and gentlemen of the city flocked 
to his store to purchase the bracelets marked Ex. 
La. Among others, a young officer of high rank, 
hearing the story, endeavored to obtain one of 
the articles. 


The vender had but one left, and 


as he had already raised a considerable 


sum from 
their sale, he intended to ke p that for himself.- 


The officer examined the color and texture of the 


hair, and when his eves fell upon the name of 
Mina, asmile of pride and gratitude curled his 
lip, and he uttered, ‘It must be her” He 
emptied his purse upon the counter ; and told the 
man to ke it all for the bracelet, who being 
dazzicd by 1 ght ofso muchgold readily con 
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sented ; the officer left the shop with the treasure 
pressed to his lips. ” * * * 

** Ella,” said Adolph, as he sat by the side of 
the mountain maid, ‘* where are the luxuriant 
locks that formerly hung around your neck! J 
went, and I fought at your bidding, and now I 
come to claim my reward.” 

** Adolph,” answered she, * I became jealous of 
my hair ; your heart became entangled among 
its thick curls; the more | combed them, the 
more they webbed around the heart; and so I 
cut them off. Do you love me without my locks ?” 

“Love you, Ella? Could I do less than wor- 
ship you since you have so nobly marred your 
beauty for the benefit of your country? Look 
at this bracelet—the hair is yours—the name is 
yours.” 

Thus caught, the gencrous girl thought it use. 
less to deny the facts here recorded. 

She confessed it all, and shortly afterwards 
was the wife of the strange Adolph and Countess 
of Ratland. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Jonarnan Swiet, acelebrated writer, was born, 
in 1667, at Dublin, and was educated at Kilkenny 
School, Trinity College, Dublin, and Hertford 
College, Oxford. For some years he lived with 
Sir William ‘Temple as a companion, and when 
that statesman died he left him a legacy and his 
posthumous works. From King William he en- 
tertained expectations of preferment, which were 
disappointed. Having accompanied Lord Berke- 
ley, one of the lords justices to Lreland, as chap- 
lain, he obtained from him the livings of Laracor 
and Lathbeggan, on which he went to reside, 
and to which he invited the lady whom he has 
eclebrated under the name of Stella. He even- 
tually married her, but would never acknowledge 
her as his wife. [his conduct to two other ladics, 
Miss Waring a@ Miss Vanhomrigh, with whom 
he coquetted, waeequally devoid of proper feeling. 
In 1701 he took his doctor's degree, 


Anne he 


In the course of the nine ensuing years he pub 


and on the 


accession of Queen visited England. 
lished several works, but it was not till 1710 that 
he became active as a_ political writer. Having 
gone over to the tories, and become intimate with 
Bolingbroke, he 
strenuously in behalf of his new allies. 
the 


it was not, how- 


Harley and exerted himself 


Among 


this cause Examiner 
the Conduet of the Allies. 


ever, till 1713 that he obtained preferment, and 


his labours in were 


an‘ 
even then he was frustrated in his hopes of an 
English mitre, and received only the deanecy of 
St. Patrick. When he returned to he 
was exceedingly unpopular; but he lived to bi 
the idol of the Irish. 


Ireland 


Of the writings by which 


this change was produced, the Dramer’s Letters, 


published in 1724, stand foremost. In 1726 he 
gave Gulliver’s Travels to the world. As he ad- 
vanced in years he suffered from deafness and 
fits of giddiness; in 1739 his intellect gave way ; 
and he expired in October, 1745. 
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THE BROTHERS’ QUARREL. 

Or the divided affections too often observable 
among brothers, a most remarkable instance hap. 
pened a few years ago in the family of a gentle. 
manin the north of Scotland. George and Wil- 
liam Sterling were the only sons of the gentleman 
alluded to, and they had grown to manhood in 
the exercise ot that mutnal kindness, which it is 
sodelightful to observe, in relations in that degree 
of consanguinity. Lam not aware that there 
was any thing remarkalle in their characters ; 
thev were simply two respectable young men of 
good education, and while the elder was reared to 
the enjoymentofa competent fortune, the younger 
soon attained to such a distinction at the bar, as 
rendered his condition little less enviable. 

On the death of their mother, which took 
place when they were between twenty and thir- 
ty years of age, some dispute arose respecting a 
legacy, the destination of which had not been 
expressed in terms sufficiently clear, and which, 
after a brief suit at law, was determined in favor 
of the elder brother.—At first, it was resolved 
by the two brothers that this plea should be ami- 
cably conducted, merely for the purpose of deci. 
ding an uncertain matter ; but some circumstances 
unexpectedly occured, which, acting upon the 
inflammable nature of the elder, and not being 
met with a proper spirit by the younger brother, 
speedily produced a decided alienation between 
them. Each retired sullenly into the fortress of 
his own pride; nor were their father’s entreaties 
and good office, or their common recollection of 
twenty affectionate and happy years, of the least 
"Fhey 


did not again mect for ten years, and then at 


availin bringing themonce more together. 


their father’s funeral. The old gentleman bad 


died in the presence of his eldest son only, reit- 
erating with his latest breath, those injunctions 
so often before employed in vain, that his two 
sons might be restored to brotherly friendship, 
an object, he said, which engrossed his thoughts 
so much in life, that be felt asif he could not rest 
at peace in his grave, unless it were accomplished. 
The two brothers met, but without taking the 
least notice of cach other, when respectively 
mounting their carriages in order to follow the 
corpse of their father to the burying ground, in 
Their still filled with 


fierce and indignant feelings to vach other, though 


Aberdeen. hearts were 
itis not improbable that the elder had been some. 
what touched, almost impereeptibly to-himsell, 


by the dying entreaties of his father. ‘The pro- 
cession, consisting of a hearse and the carriage: 
of the two brothers, set out on its long and weary 
journey, which was additionally me lancholy by 
the gloom of a December day. 

It was originally designed that there should be 
no stoppage, except to exchange horses, till they 
reached their destination, but this arrangement 
was desiined to be strangely disconcerted. <A 
fall of snow, which had begun only that morning 
in the low country, was found, when they reached 


the hilly region, to have been of two day’s con- 


tinuance ; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they reached a lonely inn, about balf way 
towards the capitol, beyond. which it was de. 
clared by the postillions, there was no possibility 
of proceeding that day, This humble place of 
entertainment was accustomed to lodge only such 
guests as carriers, and as it was partly occupied 
on the present occasion by various wayfarcrs, 
the host with all his anxiety to accommodate 
such distinguish guests as those who had just 
arrived, found he could not by any means offer 
them more than two rooms. It was his expecta- 
tion, that, while one of these was devoted, as 
decency required, to the reception of the corpse, 
the other would serve for the two mourners, and 
he accordingly proposed to make up an addition. 
al bed in the room, whiclr he had marked as that 
which should reecive his living guests. What 
was his astonishment, and what was the aston- 
ishment of all the inmates of the house, when he 
was informed by a servant, that one of the gen- 
tlemen would sleep in one of the rooms, while the 
other had no objection to that in which he had 
placed the corpse! It was not for him, however 
to make any resistance to such an arrangement, 
an he accordingly caused the rooms to be pre- 
pared, as befitted the tastes of his guests. 

It must communicate a strange feeling to know 
that two brothers—men of cultivated understand- 
ings, and each respected in their sphere for pub- 
lic and private worth—actually carried this dread- 
ful arrangement into effect, in order to avoid 
what they must have contemplated more pain- 
ful thing—the spending of a single night in each 
other’s company. It was the younger who pro- 
posed, as a solution of the dilemma in which he 
found they were placed, to take up his quarters in 
the same chamber with the corpse—unpardonable 
as the elder was fur his share of the dissenssion, 
it was but justice to him to state, that he could 
not, ufter the dying request of his father, have 
encountered the sensations which might be ex- 
pected to arise in so dreadful a situation. During 
the evening, as the storm prevented them from 
going out of doors, each kept his own room, 
and was severally served with the refreshments 
which he required. Night came, and cach went 
to rest. Morning returned, and still the storm 


was unabated. It was tlhrerefore necessary to 
spend another day in the same extraordinary cir- 
the the 


snow continued 


cumstances. Stiowly waned hours of 


twilight, and still the to fall in 


its broad and lazy flakes, seeming, to the two 


brothers, as each surveyed it listlessly from his 
window, the ve ry person fication of monotony. 
As the rooms were close to cach other, and only 
divided by a thin partition, through which there 
was a door a communication, each unhappy gen- 
tleman could overhear every thing that his neigh- 
bor did, almost to his very breathing. It at 
length became the amusement of each, unknown 
to his fellow, to watch the proceedings of the 
other—to note eve ry foot fall, to register eve ry 
sigh. George, in particular, became interested, 
in spite of himself, in the situation of his brother 
which in consideration of what he had heard from 
the lips of his dying father, bore to him an as- 
pect more repulsive and painful than perhaps to 
the actual sufferer. 

At length, when after a weary day, the time of 
restagain drew nigh, and the house became more 


} 


than usually stil], he heard a groan—a groan part 
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ly suppressed, but still bearing distinetly the im- 
press of unutterable anguish—proceeded froin his 
brother’s room. He listened more intently, and 
in a few minutes he could make out that the 
living tenant of the death chamber was prostra. 
ted beside the coffin, weeping—bitterly weeping, 
but still making every effort to bury the expres. 
sion of his grief in hisown bosom. It may easily 
be imagined that such sounds, coming upon a 
heart which had insensibly been undergoing a 


softening process during the whole day, must ; 


have had the best effect. 
years was not to be got over by tears shed under 
such circumstances. He softly stole, however, 
to the door, and watched with the most intense 
anxiety every respiration and movement, of his 
afflicted brother. After waiting a few minutes, 
he distinctly heard William breathe forth the 
words, “Oh, mother!” and that in a tone which, 
referred so pointedly to the source of their unhap-. 
py quarrel, that he could no longer entertain a 
doubt as to the nature of his brother’s reflections. 
A thousand tender associations were awakened 
by that endeared word; he reverted to the early 
days, when they had no contentions, but for her 
affections; no rivalry, but for the kind bounty, 
which she was always ready to bestow upon each 
alike. 
he gently tapped at the door, which had hitherto 


Human nature could hold no longer, and 
kept them apart. “ William,” he said, ** may I 
come in?” ‘The voice of affection could not be 
mistaken. 
and, as if he had guessed intuitively the disposi. 


William opened the doorinan instant, 


tion of his brother, rushed into his arms. 

The next day saw the two brothers amicable 
proceeding in one vehicle to the family burying 
place, where, in the grave of their father they in- 
humed every bitter feeling they had entertained 
against each other, and at present, taught by 
the sufferings which they had endured in their 
period of alienation, there is no pair of friends 
who take such pains to to cherish cach other's 
affections, or tu avoid al] meansof converting them 
into gall. 


From Miss Leslie's Magazine. 
FADING FLOWERS. 
A Besson of Patience. 

One day, when but a child, I gathered my 
hands full of beautiful wild flowers, and, placing 
them in little vessels of water, arranged upon the 
delight for 
hours, hoping that they would continue as fresh 


mantel.piece, watched them with 
and blooming as they were when I plucked them 
When I went to bed at 
night, I kept thinking of my flowers, and it was 


from their vivid stems. 


a long time before I could get to sleep, so full 
was my imagination of the pleasant blossoms I 
had gathered. 

I dreamed that my flowers had faded, and a- 
woke intears. I slept again, and again dreamed 
of them, but in their beauty. 

In the morning I arose, dressed myself, and 
They had 


all withered, and hung with drooping heads over 


went to look at my floral treasures. 


the sides of the glasses in which I had placed 
them! A few curled leaves, almost colorless, 
lay upon the floor, and upon some of them a 
careless foot had trodden. 

I instantly burst intotears. It was some time 
after that my mother came in, and she found me 


sobbing and weeping in acorner of the room. 


Still the rancor of ten | 


¢ 


She sat down by my side, and taking my hand 
tenderly, inquired the cause of my grief. 

* My flowers!” 
It was all that I could utter. 

A single glance towards ny faded blossoms, 


said I, sobbing more violently. 


told her the whole story of my childish affliction. 
She did not speak for a few minutes, but raised 
me up, and laid my head upon her bosom. ‘This 
fond action subdued my transports of sorrow, and 
in a few minutes, I could look into her face with 
calmness. ‘hen she smiled on me with a smile 
that only a mother’s countenance can wear— 
but T well remember that a tear was on her 
cheek. 

I thought it strange at the time, that my mother 
should weep; but I can now well understand her 
feelings, as the little incident that I have men- 
tioned, brought before her mind, in sad array, 
the many disappointments that, in coming life, 
would crowd my path, ef which this was bat a 
gentle prelude. 

She looked placidly into my face, which was 
upturned to hers, for a moment, and then assu. 
ming a serious tone, implanted in my young 
mind one of her first lessons of patience—a lesson 
that has never been forgotten. 

“My dear child,” she began, “I am_ sorry 
your flowers have faded; but you know that 
there are still many more flowers in the fields, 
und much prettier ones in the garden. You can 
gather more.” 

“Bat I 
“And I liked them better than any others, be- 
And I 


think that the very blossoms which 1 had so loved 


gathered these, mother,” I said. 


cause they were mine,”’ wept again to 
should have faded. 

‘* Your flowers willoften wither thus, my child,” 
answered my mother ina voice of tender interest. 
** And though you may love your own more than 
others, yet, when their brightness and beauty are 
gone, vou must remember that grieving cannot 
restore them. 

“ Every thing that brings to you pleasure is 
the flowers of life. 


one of Do you not love me 


more than all these colored jeaves.”’ 
I could not say yes.—But the smiling tears in 
told little 


arms that were twined fondly about her neck, 


my eyes her my feelings; and my 
gave her the strongest affirmative her heart want. 
ed. 

life,” 


so is your father, and suis sister Mary. 


‘**Tam one of the flowers of continued 


she—* 
But did you never think that one day these flow- 
ers might wither ?”’ 

I looked inquiringly into her face, but half 
conscious of her meaning. 

** Remember, my dear,” she continued, * what 
lam now saying to you, even if you do not ful- 
ly comprehend it. All along your w av through 
life will spring up pleasant flowers, and your hand 
will constantly be reached out to pluck them. 


Noth. 


All things are chang- 


But, my child, ali will droop and wither. 
ing onearth is permanent. 


ing and passing away. You will form many bril- 


liant expectations, and, as you spring up to 


manhood, will cherish many hopes of happiness 
this world. 


in But disappointments constantly 


follow our steps, ~* the thorn 
tears our hand, whewe have 


pluck the 


of sorrow often 
reached it out to 
Yet, amid all 
there is a virtue that throws light upon this dark 
ot Do 


blossoms of joy. this, 


picture—the virtuc patience, vou not 


remember reading in the book I gave you a day 


or two ago, that 

‘To bear is to conquer our fate 7’ 
which means, that if we are patient under dis- 
appointment and grief, we will rob them of more 
We make our 
surrows greater than they really are, by thinking 


than half of their painfulness. 
and grieving over them. Learn to have patience 
under all circumstances, and nothing can utterly 
destroy your happiness. 

* And now my child,” she added, * gather up 
the faded leaves from the floor, throw away 
your withered flowers, and then go and look for 
fresh ones.” 

I ran to the fields as soon as I had eaten my 
breakfast, and collected another bunch of flowers 
as pretty as those I had gathered the day before, 
and was again happy in looking at them. 

In a day or two, they were all faded; but I 
remembered the words of my mother, and tried 
to learn patience. It was a hard lesson at first ; 
but whenever any thing went wrong, I tried the 
remedy, and soon found that patience was a 
charm that robbed disappointment of its bitter- 
ncss, 

I have eversince endeavored to use this patience 
under all circumstances, and find that it brings 
the mind nearer than any thing clse, below a con. 
fiding trust in Divine Providence, to that econ- 
tentment, which Campbell calls * the allin all of 
life.” 


THE WEDDED LIFE. 
BY MRS. SANDFORD. 

Tue first year of a young woman's wedded 
life is generally the most unhappy, and the most 
trying one she experiences. However intensely 
we may have studied the character of our aff. 
anced, however well we may have imagined we 
knew it in all its narrow windings, still shall we 
find, when we becomes wives, that we have yet 
something tolearn, By actions are the affections 
on either side shown, and though it is in the pow- 
er and nature of a woman to manifest her devot- 
edness by a thousand little attentions, she must 
not repine if sle receives not the like. 

The feelings of the other sex are not so soft 
and exquisite as those of our own; if they were, 
we might possibly be happier, and we may fora 
moment wish they were so, but we shall restrain 
so selfish a desire, if we reflect how much more 
unfit they would be by such a constitution to 
bear the crosssed and bath ting of the world. 

It is said that lover's quarrel are but the re. 
newal of love, but itis not soWW#truth. Contin- 


ued differences and bickerings will undermine 
the strongest affection, and a wife cannot be too 
careful to avoid disputes upon the most trivial 
subject; indeed, it is the every day occurrences 
which try the love and temper of the married 
life; great occasions for quarre!s seldom occur. 
Every wish, every prejudice must meet with at. 
tention, and the first thought of a woman should 
be the pleasing and providing fur her husband. 


It is not possible to enumerate all the little 


d 


met 
ents which may annoy married men, or the lit- 
tle unobtrusive pleasure which it is in the power 


ofawife to give; but throughout her life, 


employments, she must bear this pleasures on 


her mind. She must act for bimin reference to 


herself, and she will be amply rewarded by wit- 


nessing his delight in her and hishome. ‘loa 
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woman who loves her husband with all the devot- 
edness of her nature, this will be a pleasure, not 
a task; and to make him happy, she will never 
grudge any sacrifice of self. 

The greatest misery a woman can experience 
is the changed heart and the alicnated affections 
of her husband, but even in that painful case she 
must not upbraid; she must bear with patience 
and fortitude her great disappointment, she must 
return good fur evil to the utmost, and her con- 
solation will be the consciousness that her trials 
have not their rise or continuance in any decline 
of affection or duty on her part. 

Seme women, in order to win back the hus- 
band’s wandering love, have recourse to attempts 
to arouse his jealousy; but they are much mista- 
ken in pursuing such acourse. Aman, however 
debased his conduct, never entirely forgets the 
love he once bore to the bride of his youth there 
are moments when feclings of tenderness for her 
will returu with force to his heart to reap the 
benefit of such moments, the injured, forgiving 
wife must still be enshrined in the purity of 
former times. A husband will excuse his fault 
to himself, and insome measure stand exonerated 
inthe world, if the wife relax in the propriety of 
of her conduct; while on the contrary, the gen- 
tle forbearance, the uncomplaining patienee, and 
the unobtrusive rectitude of the woman he in. 
jures, will deeply strike to his heart, and do much 
to win back to his former love, and to the obser- 
vance of the vows he breathed at the altar where 
his heart was devoted to the being from whom it 
has wandered. A kind look, an affectionate ex. 
pression half uttered, must bring his wife to his 
side, and she must with smiles of tenderness en- 
eourage thereturning afleetion, carefully avoiding 
all reference to her sufferings or the cause of them. 

This will not be difficult for virtuous women 
to perform. Our love, which before marriage is 
constrained by the modesty and reserve natural 
to our sex, increases in fervency and depth after- 
wards; it enables us to bear unfelt the world’s 
scorn; all isswallowed up init. An affectionate 
wife clings to her husband through poverty and 
riches; and the more the world reeedes from 
him, the more firmly will she stand by him; she 
will be his friend when no others come near him; 
she will be his comforter when earthly comforts 
have slid from him. Her devotedness will be 
his rock, when he has no other support ; she will 
smile at the frowns of the world; she will not 
heed its censures; he is her all, and in his love 
are all other things to be forgotten or absorbed. 

IMVROVEMENT OF TIME. 

Ir is related of the cclebrated Earl of Chathain, 
(says ‘Todd’s Student's Manual,) that he per. 
formed an amount of business, every minute, 
which fills common improvers of time with utter 
astonisinent. He knew, not merely the great 
outlines of public business, the policy and intrig-. 
ues of foreign courts, but his eye was on every 
part of the British dominions; and seareely a 
man could move, without his knowledge of the 
man and of his object. A friend one day called 
on him, when premier of England, and found 
him down on his hand and knees, playing mar- 
bles with his boy, and complaining bitterly the 
rogue would not play fair; gaily adding, ** that 
lie must have been corrupted by the example of 


thie kre not,’ T) fricnd y hed to mention a 


suspicious looking stranger, who for some time 


had taken up his lodgings in London. Was he , 


a spy, or merely a private gentleman? Pitt 
went to his drawer, and took out some score of 
small portraits, and holding up one which he 
had selected, asked, “Is thatthe man?” ‘ Yes, 
the very person.” ‘ Oh! I have had my eye on 
him from the moment he stepped on shore.” All 
this was accomplished by a rigid observance of 
time, never suffering a moment to pass without 
pressing it into service.—No one will try to im. 
prove his time, unless he first be impressed with 
thenecessity. Remember thatat the very best cal. 
culation, we can have but a short time in which 


to learn all, and do all that we accomplish in life. | 





THE LAWYER AND ‘THE IRISHMAN. 


Wiuite a number of Lawyers and other gen. 


tlemen were dining at Wiscaset, a few years | 
since, a jolly soul from the Emerald Isle appeared | 
that Lam going to have astiff neck.” “ Not at 


and called for a dinner. ‘The landlord told him 
he should dine when the gentleman were done.— 
“ Let him crowd in among us,” whispered a limb 
of law, (Albert Smith, a loco congressman from 
Maine, we believe,) and we will have some fun 
with him.” ‘The Irishman took his seat at the 
table. 

* You were not born in this country, my friend ?” 

‘*No sir, [ was born in Ireland,” 

“Ts your father living ?” 
** No sir he is dead.” 
** What is your occupation ?” 
“A horse jockey, sir.” 
** What was your father’s occupation?” 
Trading horses, sir.” 
* Did your father cheat any one while here ?” 
“« | suppose he did cheat many, sir.” 
* Where do you suppose he went to?” 
“ To Heaven, sir.” 
* And what do you ‘spose he is doing there ?” 


“ ‘Trading horscs sir.” 


Abd 


** TIas he cheated any one there ? 


- 


Ife cheated one I believe, sir.” 
‘“* Why did they not prosecute him ?” 
** Because they searched the whole kingdom 


tte 


of heaven and couldn't find a Lawyer!! 


WOMAN'S SYMPATHY. 

Tne New Haven Herald relates that as a run. 
away horse, dragging a wagon witha young lad 
in it, was suddenly brought up with a crash in 
the streets of that town, but fortunately without 
njury to the boy, an old lady in great agitation 
fullowed in pursuit of the wagon. ‘* Mother, 
mother,” exclaimed her daughter ‘‘ where are 


you going? Don't get into the crowd; you 


- 


” 


can’t do him any good. Seeing her agitation, 
a lady who happened to be passing at the mo. 
ment kindly enquired, “ is he your son?” * Oh 
no,” repli d the good old matron, “ but, he is 
some body’s son.” 

JEFFERSON'S TEN RULES OF LIFE. 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what can be 
don to-day. 

2, Never trouble others to do what you can do 
yourself, 

3. Neverspend your moncy before you have it. 

1. Never buy what you do not want because 
it is cheap. 


than hunger, thirst and 


cE RES 
6. We never repent eating too little. 
7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
8. How much pain those evils cost us which 
never happened. 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle. 
10. When angry always count ten before you 





speak. 





Grammarn.—A young lady at an examination 
in grammar, was asked why the noun bachelor 
was singular? She replied immediately, and 
with much naivete: ‘* Because it is very singu- 
lar that they dont get married.” 





** My dear,” said a gentleman to a young lady, 
to whom he thought to be married, ** do you 
wish to make a fool of me?” ‘ No,” replied the 
lady, ‘t nature has saved me the trouble.” 





“T am afraid,” said a lady to her husband, 


all improbable, my dear,” he replied, ** I have 
seen strong symptoms of it, ever since I have 


known you.” 


Five Facts.—A firm faith is the best divinity ; 
a good life the best philosophy; a clear con- 
science the best law; honesty the best policy; 


and temperance the best physic. 





Paral Reposi 

<* ee c 

ay urtal Qeeposttory, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 95, 1843. 

We would inform our subseribers that the lines 
in our last number, addressed to Miss J. A. were not 
original as we supposed, being sent to usas such. 
Who the original author is we know not, neither can 
we sav what paperor Mavazine they were taken from. 
We would also inform the person that sent it (for we 
know him) that it is not considered very honorable 


to copy and send pieces as original for any paper, 


Sand he had better employ his time to a better pur- 


pose; if this does not answer, and we should have 
occasion to notice hereafter, it will be with his name 
afuell. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday lasi, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

P. M. Pultnevville, N. Y. $5.00; M. R. Anaguasc ok, 
N. ¥. 81,00; P.M. Windham, Vt. $2,00; A. W. B. S.ule 
de St. Maria, Mich. $1,00; E. O. H. Cummington, Ms. 
21.00: EB. ‘IT. P. Passumpsic, Vt. 81,00; P. M. Barre, Vt. 
£2.00; J. J. FP. Madison, N. C. 31,00; E. A. Y. New Leba 
non, N. Y. $1.00. 





Wicd, 


In this city, on the Oth inst. Benjamin, son of Henry and 
Maria Hield, aged 4 years 

Onthe 13th inst. Mary A. daughter of John and Agnes 
Bovd, aged 2 davs 

On the 17th inst. Meritta, daughter of Henry W. and 
Meritta Besaac, aged 10 months. 

On the 19th inst. Mrs. Sarah Van Loon, in her 4th year. 

On the 2ist inst. Catharine Ann, daughter of Peter and 
Mary Race, in her 2d vear. 

At Meltlenville, on the 18th inst. Wm. Killes, in her 27th 
your 

At Athens, on the 9th inst. Mrs. Jane Woolsey, relic of 
the late George Woolsey, Esq. in the 7#th year of her age. 

At Somers, Westchester county, on the 7th inst. Sarah 
Ann. daughter of F. J. Coffin, Esq. formerly of this city, in 
the 25th vear of her age 

In the death of this lovely girl the family sustain a heavy 
loss. Shewasa kind and dutiful daughter, anaffectionate 
and amiable friend; she was beloved by all her acquain 
tances and her loss is sorely felt and deeply lamented. 

T y Sara nm th lream/ess « 
ml ¥ wee} 

’ . . n sing A FRIEND 

In Albany, on the 14th inst. Mrs. Mary Richmond Tay 

r. wite ot Ve John Tay ler 

At New York. onthe 16th inst. Mre. Mary Currie, wife 
of William Currie. in the 424 vear of ber age 


w= 


be! 


b 
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For the Rural Repository. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER, 


“ Morunenr, thy fair face is clouded, 
Whence has fled its brilliant light? 

Hath stern disappointment shrouded 
Dimmed its lustre late so bright? 


“Clouded tho’ a gem of beauty, 
Nestles fondly on thy breast, 
Say, what means this change, is duty 
-ainful—does it break thy rest?” 


** No—oh—no—it is not duty, 
’Tis not care, it is not wo— 

*Tis the thought that this young beauty, 
Soon no mother here will know. 


* For I feel the awful warning, 
In my fluttering, beating heart, 
For fond hope there is no dawning, 
I from Geraldine must part.” 


“Cheer thee up thou beauteous mother, 
Think, if called from earth, above 

Thy pale form changed to another 
*Round thy Geraldine will rove. 


‘*Then an eye that never sleepeth 
Shall her every footstep guide ; 

Then a soul that never weepeth, 
Round thy cherub child will glide. 


* Day and night forever near her, 
Guardian bright below, above, 
Cloud by day and fiery pillar 


These the tokens of thy love, 


ae Dry those tears, their heat increases 
The bright crimson on thy cheek : 
Hush thy sighs, each long breath pierces, 


Stops the language thou would’st speak. 


“Trust thy child with Him who gave her, 
Yield to Him thy precious gem, 

In a world which kuows no changes 

She shall] be thy diadem.” 


Sag Harbor. | J. 1843 


For the Rural Repository. 
ARE YE NOT HAPPY? 
Mddressed to a newly Wedded Pair. 
BY C. THERESA CLARK, 
Are ye not happy 7?—How, my heart, 
' 


Throbs to this question! none replying 


What matters it? when we must part 


As strangers part? when Time is flying? 


Swift speed his wing, to ye fond pair! 
Though wintry cloud 


To sear 


s and stormy weather, 


your brows with early care 


’ 


In evil union join together ! 
Sweetly and softly may ye rest; 
Good angels have ys their keeping ; 
And Peace, within each kindred breast 
Like to a dove, be gently sles r! 


In e’er may see ye upon earth— 


‘ } hes :2a) lax 
Companions, lovely, as ye’re loving, 


But in my soul bright thoughts had birth 


My wayward pen, to utterance moving. 


Yes! I beheld ye yesternicht! 


In dreamsI saw ye, constant ever, 


And as I gazed, I prayed no blight 


Might fade, or mar, such bliss, oh, never! 


, HeVEeT. 


I prayed the wife might ever prove 


To him, a crown of joy and gladness; 
And that the youthful husband’s love 
Might shine undimmed through years of sadness. 


For come must such, no perfect boon 
On earth is gained, without alloy, 
And grief, and care, come all too soon, 


To fill the mind with their employ. 


Thus fades the rose—thue falls the leaf— 
Thus, Hope’s fair promises decay, 
And in a space of time how brief! 


Wild Fancy’s frost-work melts away. 


When it hath past, your freshest prime, 
Let it be ever e’enas now— 

The same glad smiles life’s summer-time ‘ 
Be held upon the lip and brow; 


And eyes, though lost, their sparkling ray, 
Shine dear as when the vow was spoken 
Which binds ye through earth’s weary, way, 

In bonds which ne’er till death are broken ! 


Spring field, Mass. 1843. 





For the Rural Repository. 
TO. MRS. J. C. W****, 


Trovu’rT gone from us lady, thou’rt far away, 
But thy heartis here where thy treasures lay, 
And the heavy sigh, and the burning tear, 
Burst forth with the thought of the lost, and dear. 


I know when the wintry blast moans so wild, 
Shrinking you think of your buried child, 
And yearn to shelter his little form, 


From the midnight gloom, and the howling storm. 


Your boy is gone, he is called in love 
From the cares of earth, toa home above, 
Where freed from this world of sorrow and sin, 


His father’s glad spirit now dwells with him. 


Then weep notlady, thy precious flower 

Is blooming now ina heavenly bower, 

Where sighing, nor sorrow, nor blight may come, 
To sadden the joy of that blissful home. 
He isan angel now, at God's right hand 
He joins in the song of that happy band, 
W hose 
A hymn of thanksgiving, glory, and praise. 


Hudson, March, 1843. Ja me 


glad voices there forever wil] raise, 


For the Rural Repository. 
Mr 


found among the papers of a gentleman lately decea 


Sroppakp—I send you some manuccript essays, 


sed, 
who, for several years past, resided in this city, Some of 
them are probably original, though the greater portion 
consists of selections which he had made from the wri- 


tings of celebrated authors. Should these specimens meet 


' your approbation, please give them a place in your paper, 


and I will continue to forward you others over the signa- 
ture of * Omnium GaTuert™.” 
Hudson, N. Y. March, 1243 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 


W HEN fate’s decrees, remorseless call 
So suddenly from life away 

When sickness, death, corruption fal] 

Where vigor, health, and spirits, al] 
Were fresh but vesterd iy 

'Tis not the passit oO lay that’s breathed, 


Which can the grief we feel « XPTESS 5 


H 
But sighs from many a bosom he aved, 
of hearts bereaved 


agony 


We would not wish to watch decay, 

By slow but sure gradations steal 
The bloom of youth and health away, 
And mark the signs, which day hy day, 


arevea 
rey H 


But still the heart must bleed to-see 
A mind which every promise gave, 

Of talent, worth, and purity; 

Recalled so soon, oh God! by thee, 
To realms beyotd the grave. 


Yet better thus, in death, to break 

From every ue we hold most dear, 
Than live till all we love forsake 
A world where nothing’s left to make 

Us wish to linger here. 

And better thus the world to leave, 

When hope within the breast beats high, 
Than live to learn that hopes deceive, 
That all for which we joy or grieve, 

At lastis vanity. 


Farewell ‘tis vain to linger more 
On what thou wert and now art not; 
Though time can ne'er the form restore 
We loved in life—in death deplore, 
Thou wilt not-be forgot. 
For tears from eyes unused to weep, 
Atthy untimely fate have gushed ; 
And grief its vigils long will keep, 
In hearts where sorrows ne’er will sleep, 
Till they like thine are hushed. 


Omnium GATHERUM, 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE MOON. 

Seno Lp you Luna bright, shedding her silvery ray, 
In softness of her beams she mocks the light of day, 
In glory on she rides, while the stars their vigils 

keep, 
Though silent, soothes the heart, thatby day is prone 

to weep. 


all 


he softness of her beams, so gentle, and so mild, 


Seem hallowe d 


child. 


When all is hushed, and still, when not a sound is 


to this earth, to cali each wayward 


heard, 
She guides thre thouelits above , oO adore her glorious 


Lord. 


How fitting is this hour, when the cares of day are 
o'er, 


To wander ’neath her light, and view that happy 


shore 


With thoughts it, as 


as tranquil, bright, the beams 


which row - 


d us prea 
That ushers into m in, that blesse d celestial day. 
The quiet evening hour is hallowed to my mind, 


I love to wander forth, at 


a a 
u 


id Jeave the world behind 


rontem plate the heavens, and look beyond the 
vell, 
And bless the God 


above, Whose love can never fail. 


C 
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AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥ 
Wim. HB. Stoddard, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e. It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form,every month embel 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index tothe volume, making in the whole 208 pages 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY 
VaNce. Persons remitting us 85,00, free of postage, 
receive Siz Copies tor 35,00, Jen Copies for S10,00, 
Thirteen Copies; tor 815.00, Twenty Copies; for $20.00, 
Twenty-Eight Copies, sent to any direction required for 
one year. dn order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for 815,00, Twenty- Two Copies, 
and for $20,000, Thirty Comes, for one year mailed to one 


- BY 


IN AD 
shall 


address and the amount in one remittance, free of postage 
We have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 
and leth volumes, and any one sending for the 19th volume 
can have as many copies of cither of the volumes as they 
Wish atthe same rate 

XPT No subscription received for less than one year All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 





